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lying behind it from certain other ideas that are sound but not 
important, and certain that would be important if only they were 
not unsound. The present attempt to list the chief varieties, and 
to clear up the hidden ambiguities, of a doctrine nominally one and 
indivisible, is accordingly offered as a species of Prolegomena zu 
einem jeden kilnftigen Pragmatismus. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 
Washington Univebsity. 



DISCUSSION 

SUB SPECIE J3TERNITATIS 

IT is worth while for philosophers to ask themselves whether the 
questions they are talking about are vital and significant, or the 
opposite. The article by Dr. Bush in a recent number of this 
Journal raises the question in an interesting form. He there main- 
tains that the significant, the live problems of philosophy do not 
concern timeless truth, or any reality "sub specie aaternitatis, " but 
have to do with straightening out the tangles of this our ever chang- 
ing human experience. When philosophers take over ancient prob- 
lems which arose in other ages of culture and life, and deal with 
them as if they were the really pressing problems of philosophy, they 
are dealing only with "secondary," defunct problems. Their task 
is no longer vital. 

There is certainly much in this essentially pragmatic treatment 
of the great historic problems of metaphysics to commend it to our 
overpragmatic culture. Yet we may well hesitate to accept the 
doctrine completely. 

Suppose we turn from the questions of metaphysics to those of 
science. Now I take it that a scientist believes that he is getting at 
the veritable constitution and structure of some sort of "reality." 
His problem arises because the reality presented to his experience 
can not be made to square with some system of concepts previously 
accepted as valid, in other words, because it can not be completely 
rationalized. And we are here interested in pointing out that the 
problems of science which arose in former periods of culture are 
not meaningless or insignificant to-day. Their formulation may 
have been inadequate because less was then known about that 
reality— "that experience," if you please— which set the problems 
then, and still sets them. 

Moreover, the scientist believes that while the reality studied may 
be subject to flux and development, yet the system, of truths about 
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that reality is eternally true. Thus, the physicist learns what 
matter eternally is, not in the sense that there is any piece of matter 
which eternally is, but that the truth about matter, about its struc- 
ture, its transformations, its decay, perhaps, is itself a timeless truth. 
This holds good, too, for a Herbartian realist as well as for a 
Berkeleian idealist. 

And so the scientist thinks to get at truth which is not merely a 
temporary thought structure, devised to straighten out a tangled 
situation. The true propositions and laws which he arrives at are 
meant to be true "sub specie seternitatis. " And, as a fact, to say 
that anything is true "sub specie seternitatis" is only another way 
of saying that it is universally and timelessly true. However fleet- 
ing and changing a fact, or substance, or reality may be, yet if you 
can only identify it as an individual fact, hold it fast in thought and 
definition, any assertion about its change and its decay is itself a 
timeless assertion. 

What has this to do with philosophy? Simply this: The phi- 
losopher, too, is interested in the structure of a real world ; at least 
in the world of human experience, and in the setting, the back- 
ground, the environment of that experience; whatever he can find 
out about human experience, or about its conditions, or its fate, he 
must of necessity think of as timeless truth, though it be truth about 
a changing world. 

For, to be sure, our experience, our institutions, our demands are 
our own, different from those of yesterday, and our philosophy, our 
ethics, must be different from the philosophy of yesterday. Does 
this mean, then, that philosophy has nothing to do with eternal 
truth? Far from it. It means two things: First, though experi- 
ence changes, flows on, develops, yet the truth about any situation, 
any crisis, yes, any feature of experience, is itself timeless truth, 
true "sub specie aeternitatis. " Secondly, the endeavor of phi- 
losophy should be to read all of human experience "sub specie 
aeternitatis," to tell the whole significant story, and to grasp in one 
view the entire change. Such an endeavor may be vast, impossible ; 
yet it is not meaningless, nor is the problem "secondary." 

Two aids are at hand for thus getting a philosophy which can 
rightfully claim to be a philosophy "sub specie aeternitatis": (1) 
A philosophy of history, which may hope to see the continuity of 
human ideals and values— to see the place of each significant crisis 
in human experience. (2) A complete logic, which may hope to see 
the continuity of all scientific categories— yes, of all categories which 
are present whenever one thinks at all. 

One may, I think, reasonably hope to see, then, both in the 
ethical, social, and historical sciences and in the logical and epistemo- 
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logical sciences, a philosophy which is true "sub specie seternitatis, " 
though it deals with human experience, with social and ethical in- 
stitutions, ideals, crises, and tangles. 

The problems of philosophy are more than historical episodes- 
critical junctures in the "developing situation" of a given culture 
epoch. They are that, but they are also more. They get their sting 
and vitality from no merely historical situation; their significance 
does not cease in a different historic epoch. The typical human ex- 
periences summed up and crystallized in any one of the permanent 
human interests do not wholly change. The form of the experience, 
and hence of the problem, remains constant. Likewise, the complete 
answer, always sought for, would be in the shape of a proposition 
whose truth is not subject to time. Let us say, if we will, that 
such problems are insoluble, such truth for the most part inaccessible 
(that it is not wholly so vide mathematics and logic), but to say this 
is not to relegate them to a realm of secondary and idle problems. 

George P. Adams. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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SECTION OP ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OP 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OP SCIENCES 

Report of the Secretary 

A JOINT meeting was held with the New York Branch of the 
American Psychological Association on November 25, 1907. 
An afternoon session was held at the psychological laboratory of 
Columbia University, and an evening session at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The Section nominated to the Council 
of the Academy the following as its officers for 1908: Chairman, 
Dr. Adolf Meyer; Secretary, Professor R. S. Woodworth. 

Professor E. L. Thorndike reported some work on "Memory for 
Paired Associates," in which he has found that German-English 
vocabularies can be learned with a speed far in excess of what is 
regarded as possible in the usual teaching of a foreign language, 
and retained much better than would be expected from the results 
of Ebbinghaus on nonsense material. 

Mr. G. H. Betts, in studying the "Correlation of Visual Imagery 
with College Standing," has been unable to detect any positive cor- 
relation. The relation seems to be a purely chance one. 

Dr. E. W. Scripture described a method used in "Experiments 



